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“CANNOT SPEND HER INCOME.”—A state- 
ment is passing around that the queen of Eng- 
land has far more income steadily coming in 
than she can use. Of worldly wealth such in- 
flow comes to few; but the income of Divine 
grace which is presented to all, so increases 
by the using, that all obedient expending of 
it seems ever to add more grace, keeping an 
abounding surplus ahead. It is possible to 
sqaunder any income of grace by mere neglect; 
but we cannot spend it by faithful use without 
receiving “‘grace for grace,’’—grace abound- 
ing for grace occupied. ‘‘For God lovetha 
cheerful giver, and is able to make all grace 
abound toward you, that ye always having all 
sufficiency in all things, may abound to every 
good work’’(2 Cor. ix: 8). 


~ 
ae 


As Unknown, and Yet Well Known. 
A thoughtful physician of Philadelphia, not 
a member of our religious Society, was lately 
met with, who has since expressed himself in 
a letter as follows: 


“*The language of Quakerism is, I believe, 
a foreign tongue to most minds, yet I doubt 
whether any other form of faith and teaching 
is any more efficacious in really elevating the 
mind and heart. 

“*It is much easier to read prayers and listen 
to a rhetorical discourse, than it is to look at the 
truth with a mind open to and searching for it, 
and willing to wait until it beams upon it. 

**I greatly doubt whether the services and 
teachings emanating from our many churches 
are productive of any real advancement of the 
higher faculties. They would, of course, and 
possibly, sometimes they may turn the mind to 
a more refined and elevating sphere. I do not 
deny this but I greatly doubt it. . . . . 

When one stops to think, it is appalling to 
realize how little the human mind is affected 
except by the grosser forms of thought and 
action; if an idea cannot be presented in phy- 
sical shape, the average mind refuses to accept 
it, not, I believe because it cannot, but because 


it involves too much trouble and perhaps self- 
restraint.”’ 

That the language of Quakerism is ‘‘a foreign 
tongue to most minds’’ is a serious indictment 
of most minds, as being themselves strangers 
and foreigners to the things of the Spirit. Yet 
this is but a restatement of the apostle’s saying, 
that ‘‘the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness 
unto him: neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned (1 Cor. ii:14). 

What we would mean by ‘‘the language of 
Quakerism’’ would be the language of the Holy 
Spirit by his inspeaking Word. The hearing 
and following of this is the profession of Quak- 
erism. And we hold that this language of the 
spirit is not really a foreign tongue to most 
minds; but that it may be said to all who are 
not past their day of that teaching grace which 
**hath appeared to all men,’’ that ‘‘the word 
is nigh thee’, in thy heart and in thy mouth,’ 
that is, the word of faith which we preach.’’ 
A distinctive mission of our religious Society 
upon earth has been to call men’s attention to 
this as no foreign speech, but one of which a 
measure and manifestation is given to all men 
to profit by. And they who so heed the inti- 
mate language of the Divine Word as to profit 
by it, become his sheep that know his voice 
and follow Him. 

But evidently by the ‘‘language of Quak- 
erism’’ the writer means the actual literature 
and religious utterances of Friends. These 

| have, indeed, wrapped several spiritual truths 
and experiences in idioms peculiar to the pro- 
vince of our testimony. Amidst the oldness 
of their letter, the newness of the spirit may be 
found in undying dominion.* These modes of 
expression have been found refreshing and 
relieving to many minds of others, as from 


*“ With the controversies of these ancient worthies, or 
their manner of conducting them according to the spirit 
of their age, we have now, I apprehend, little or nothing 
to do. Neither are we called upon to imitate or defend 
the sometimes obscure and mysterious, or compared with 
that of the present day, almost absolute tautology of 
their style. One thing it may be well for us to remem- 
ber, that from these voluminous works, abounding as they 
confessedly do, with great redundancy of expression, may 
be extracted an essence of as pure and sublime truth— 
if we except the Holy Scriptures and their authors—as 
ever fell from the lips, or flowed from the pen of man. 
So that, on the whole, I am inclined to believe the best 
apology for the writings in question, if indeed they need 
one, would be an attentive and unprejudiced perusal of 
them, when they would be found to be their best, and 
perhaps altogether sufficient expositors.” — Jonathan 
Hutchinson. 


time to time their spiritual walk has reached 
the like experiences. But it is for lack of sub- 
mitting to the experiences on the part of most 
lives, and for lack of spirituality in the pre- 
vailing religious teaching of churches, that our 
spiritual discourse may well appear to the 
multitude as a quaint dialect, or an unknown 
tongue. 

As it is possible, however, that we our- 
selves, beside our foreigners, are responsible 
for a part of our obscurity to their minds, let 
us remember that language was not given to 
conceal or mystify thought or fact, but to 
make it plain; and that each generation un- 
derstands best its own language; and it was a 
distinctive part of the ushering inof the more 
spiritual dispensation, to cause every man to 
hear its preaching in his own tongue wherein 
he was born. If Quakerism has a message to 
the men of this generation let it be rather the 
fault of their own unspirituality and not of our 
uncertain sound, that they do not hear. 

The witness of the Spirit is the great cer- 
tifier, to replace the uncertain sound by the 
certain message of a certain experience, sight 
or authority. Determined as messengers or 
servants to know nothing but Christ and Him 
crucified, we should be endued with a testimony 
or preaching which under the demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power, would be heard. Sim- 
plicity and depth will go hand in hand, and 
the common people, where not yet made ob- 
durate, will hear gladly the living truth in its 
simplicity, as of that which all hearts have 
in a measure witnessed, or heard whisperings 
of it as of no foreign tongue to their inward 
life. Ina right dividing of the word there is 
a proceeding from the known to the unknown, 
commending it to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God. An appeal to the witness is of 
no foreign tongue, but a use of the unlocking 
key to further openings of the wisdom which 
is utterable most clearly ‘‘among them that 
are perfect,’’ a wisdom of God, spoken to the 
less spiritual ‘‘in a mystery—even the hidden 
wisdom, which God ordained before the world 
unto our glory.’’ 

Due simplicity of teaching does not require 
a lowering of this high and holy standard. 
Adapting its language to the jargon of the 
multitude does not adorn the doctrine, but 
cheapens it. But the gospel truth maintains 
its highest dignity in a simplicity born of the 
Truth, and if it has its own way with the speak- 
er, will speak to the condition of those whom 
it seeks to reach. 
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we doubt not that a measure of Christ’s Spirit 
is given to those who truly seek it, to enlighten 
and direct them, does not our observation of 
the history of good men, in past and present 
times teach us how much need we have of cau- 
tion, lest something of our own bias mislead 
us? and never are we more in danger of being 
thrown off our guard than when we seem to 
have a plain and important good before us; 
such, for instance, as the unity of the church. 
The insidiousness of self cannot be too much 
borne in mind; and if in any degree a false fear 
of hurting a brother has let down the cause of 
truth amongst us, let us remember that there is 
an opposite error which it is equally needful to 
avoid. Ido not think there is weakness (ex- 
cept so far as it belongs to the frailty of man’s ' 
condition) in the keeping in mind that we are 
very liable to have our own feelings mixed 
with those from a better source; that we have 
the treasure of Divine things in earthen ves- 
sels, and that there are no cases in which we | he finished his appeal, and quietly left the 
have more need to pause than when we are 
ready to say in regard of an honest-minded 
brother, ‘Master, forbid him, for he goeth 
not with us. 


,” 


Again we find Samuel Tuke addressing his 


daughter Maria on a vital subject, as she had 
opened the way for it, viz. “Itis very possible 
to have a sentimental perception of the beauty 
of the Divine character of Jesus, and to pre- 
sent to the mind in the most lively way the 
tragedy of his suffering and death, and yet not 


to be truly his disciple. The right appreciation 
of his character and his sufferings is, I believe, 


only to be found in the humble path of dedica- 


tion to Him; and what is the way of dedication 
but that of yielding to the convictions of his 
Spirit? I know too well that the way to have 
our faith weak is to be unfaithful, and I am 
sure that faithfulness to the convictions of his 
grace is the way to increase in faith, in 
knowledge, and, above all, in love. How soon 
the times will come when to know that we do 
belong to Christ will be worth infinitely more 
than all the world!” 


(To be continued). 





PAINTING HER OwN Portrait.—‘‘If I could 
be such an old lady as that, so beautiful, se- 
rene, sweet and lovable, I shouldn’t mind 
growing old,’’ said a young girl the other day, 
speaking of a white-haired visitor who had just 
departed. 

‘‘Well, if you want to be that kind of an old 
lady, you’d better begin making her right 
now,’’ laughed a keen-witted companion. ‘‘She 
does’nt strike me as a piece of work that was 
done in a hurry; it has taken a long time to 
make her what she is. If you are going to 
paint that sort of a portrait of yourself to 
leave to the world, you’d better be mixing 
your colors now.”’ 

The merry words were true; and, whether 
she willed it or not, the girl was already 
“‘mixing the colors for her portrait and draw- 
ing day by day the outlines of the mature wo- 
manhood which shall yet brighten or darken 
the lives round her. Many a careless, selfish 
girl has in her inmost heart no higher ideal 
than to be ‘‘like mother’’ when she shall have 
reached mother’s years; but in the meanwhile 
she is content to be as unlike her as possible. 
She has an idea that age brings its graces with 
it and that a beautiful character comes like 
silver hair, naturally and without effort. 





Girls, you are outlining your future and 
choosing its coloring now. The woman you wish 
to be must begin in the girl.—Forward. 


“Tn ‘Season, Out of Season.” 


A fashionably-dressed young woman sat in 
the parlor of a New York hotel waiting for 
her husband. She was alone, and her eyes 
were rapidly devouring the pages of a freshly- 
cut novel. 

A small, white-haired man with a plain, 
sweet face, entered the room and stood for 
some moments unobserved, intently watching 
the reader ; then suddenly going up to her, he 
boldly but courteously addressed her, rebuking 
her for her folly, and charging her to take up 
the holier mission God had purposed for her. 

Angered by what she thought to be his im- 
pudence, then startled by the sternness of his 
message and held by the saintly illumination of 
his face, she sat without word or motion till 


“Don’t you remember me?” 

“T can’t say that I do, friend,” returned the 
other. 

““Why, don’t you remember some twenty 
years ago of travelling through the village of 
a 

“Yes, I remember that very well; but I 
wasn’t acquainted with anybody there.” 

““No, maybe not ; but don’t you remember 
going by a house with a man on the roof 
shingling ? and how you went up and spoke 
to him and—” 

“Oh, yes,” returned the other, “I never 
shall forget that; I think he was the maddest 
man I ever saw. Poor fellow! I have often 
thought of him, for I believe the hand of the 
Lord was heavy upon him at that very mo- 
ment.” 

“Indeed it was,” returned the stranger, 
“for 1 was that very man. I could never for- 
get your face or your words. You haunted 
my workbench and my bedside, and your warn- 
ing inquiry rang in my ears even in my sleep, 
till 1 turned from my wickedness and called 
upon God to have mercy upon me, and He did 

even upon me. God sent you up that lad- 
der. Wonderful to think upon! the great om- 
nipotent One, with worlds upon worlds ‘ hang- 
ing on his hands,’ stooped to send you up a 
ladder to save me!” 

““*O the depth of the riches both of the 

































room. 
“Oh, Henry,” she cried, as her husband en- 
tered, “there has been the funniest old man 
here you ever saw ;” and she described and 
mimicked him with great gusto. 

“Impudent old crank!” said the husband ; 
“you should have ordered him out of the 
room. Iam astonished that you should so far 


ae ur dignity as to listen to his fanatical wisdom and knowledge of God,’” repeated the 


“ Henry—it is all true, every word that he other with a radiant face. _ ‘How unsearch- 
said,” cried the wife, suddenly throwing aside able — his judgments, and his ways past find- 
her mask of merriment and melting into tears. |" OUt! For who hath known the mind of the 
“He wasn’t at all impudent, only brave—and Lord? or who hath been his counsellor? or who 
—sincere. I can’t forget what he said. | hath first given to Him, and it shall be recom- 
wish 1 coulda: but I cont” pensed unto him again? For of Him, and 

So far from forgetting the message so un- through Him and unto Him are all things. To 
conventionally thrust upon her attention, she | Him be the glory forever. Amen. F.BD 
yielded to its call, and within a few months ee 
the eccentric but faithful and God-sent minis- For “THE FRIEND.” 
ter received into his little flock both husband eee 
and wife, with the reasonable belief that they Oh, how I would delight to find 


; wcieaad A season of repose, 
had become humble and sincere Christians. On meadow lands this side the banks, 


Where death's dark river flows. 
Here calmly wait the time that brings 
The humble their reward, 
And feel each anxious, toilsome step 
Is ordered of the Lord. 

As awoke one morning recently, a little be- 
fore daylight, which is my usual time to begin 
my morning rounds, and reflecting on my toil- 
some, isolated situation, far separated from 
my friends and the Society that I dearly love, 
and arranging some of the preceding thoughts 
in measured numbers, the following lines of 
John Newton, that I met with for the first and 
last time some thirty or forty years ago, were 
presented to the view of my mind with a por- 
tion of life and light, viz: 

I asked for terrestrial rewards and renown, 

I asked for the glory that blesses the brave, 

I asked for the palm-branch, the robe, and the crown; 

I asked and He showed me his cross and a grave. 


Subdued and subjected at last to his will, 
My hopes and my wishes I fain would resign. 
Oh, give me,a heart that can wait and be still, 
And know not a wish nor a pleasure but thine. 




































A Christian man was once on a journey that 
took him afoot through a village he had never 
before entered. As he passed along one of 
its streets his eye was caught by a carpenter 
who was shingling the roof of a house. In- 
stantly the traveller felt a call to go up and 
speak to the workman on the subject of re- 
ligion, and, fearing lest he prove disobedient 
to some “ heavenly vision,” he turned up the 
walk and mounted the ladder. 

After the exchange of pleasant greetings 
the Christian began to inquire kindly concern- 
ing the carpenter’s spiritual condition, but, 
strange to relate, this man who would have 
conversed freely and amiably on any other 
subject within the range of his intellect from 
thunder-storms to thistles, now turned upon 
his companion in great rage, firing off a volley 
of oaths and threatening to hurl him from the 
roof if he did not take himself off without fur- 
ther parley. Upon this the pilgrim, having 
lightened his conscience, bade the carpenter a 
friendly “‘good-bye” and went cheerfully on 
his way. 

Many years after, this same man,while trav- 
elling through a city in western Maine, was 
hailed by a stranger who grasped his hand 
with the warmth of an old friend, and inquired 
earnestly ; 























There are mansions exempted from sin and from 
woe, 
But they stand in a region by mortals untrod. 
There are rivers of bliss, but they roll not below; 
There is joy, but it dwells in the presence of God. 
Ninth Mo. 10th, 1900. 
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William Taylor and the Infidel. fact to the spirit of the penitent believer, and 
At one of the camp meetings of that season | @ Divine inward renewal of the heart. 
aman of mature age and commanding pres-| The man sat quietly while I kindly opened 
ence followed me from the stand where I had | Up these facts verified in human experience. 
been preaching that morning, into the preach- He finally said, “I have never experienced any 
ers’ tent and sat down beside me ; next to me | Such thing, and therefore can’t believe that 
on the other side sat Brother Willis, an able | there is any such experience possible.” 
young minister. The stranger unceremoni-| _ You have no experience of life in Califor- 
ously commenced a bitter tirade against Chris- | Nia,” I replied. “ You have never been there, 
tianity and the Bible, and talked flippantly and conclude, therefore, that there is no such 
about the immutability of law, hence the im- | Country in the world. I have spent over seven 
possibility of miracles. I sat quietly without | years in California, and testify to what I have 
a word of reply till he was through. He had experienced and know to be facts. Would you 
raised more than a dozen debatable issues. | £0 before this great camp meeting congrega- 
Brother Willis was in a fidget, and said to me | tion and contradict my statement of facts on 
afterward, “I did not see how you could sit | the ground that you had nover seen California 
quietly and hear such a slanderous misrepre- | 22d knew nothing about it? ‘ 
sentation of God and his Gospel.” Just then the bell rang announcing the hour 
Willis was a gentleman, and would not in-|for the afternoon public service, and I bade 
terrupt the prater, as his address was directed | Ny man a good-bye and took my seat on the 
entirely to me. preacher’s stand. About half an hour after- 
“Well, you see how I fixed him?” said I. ward I felt a gentle jerk of my coat skirt, and 
“T do, indeed; and I see that was just the looking round I saw my man close in the rear 
thing to do:” of the stand. The public service had opened, 
When the fellow had ceased and silence en- | £0 there was not a word uttered by either of 
sued I said, “ Well, my friend, there is one | US; but he handed me a letter and turned away, 
point on which we can agree.” and being but a passing stranger in that re- 
In apparent surprise he inquired, “ What | gion I never saw him again. The letter read 
point is that ?” substantially as follows : 


Monsters Domesticated Anciently in Southern 
Patagonia. 

The most remarkable discovery that has 
been recorded up to date regarding primeval 
men is announced on such authority as to be 
entirely beyond cavil or charge of sensation- 
alism. It is that natives of Patagonia, savage 
or semi-savage, did, some thousands of years 
ago, keep in captivity and domesticate, for 
their meat and possibly for their milk, certain 
gigantic sloths nearly related to the extinct 
megatherium. To prove the fact, Dr. A. Smith 
Woodward, a well-known English investigator, 
and Dr. Moreno of the national museum of 
Argentina, have laid before the Zoological 
Society of London, specimens of the bones 
and hide of the animals, which were found in 
ancient stone walled stables unmistakably such, 
together with great stores of cut hay, (the 
latter being obviously fodder for the beasts, ) 
the shoulder-blade of a man and implements of 
human manufacture. 

The animal in question, to which the name 
‘*orypotherium,’’ or ‘‘griffin-beast,’’ has been 
given, was much like the megatherium, but 
only about half the size. It was about as big 
as two large oxen, measuring perhaps ten feet 
from the snout to the tip of the tail, and weigh- 
ing three thousand pounds, maybe exceedingly 

















































“We mutually concede the fact that there 
is a standard of right, a law of righteousness, 
by which the conduct of human beings, both 
in their relation to God and to each other 
should be regulated. We may not agree as to 
the precise lines of its application, nor the 
source whence nor the medium through which 
it comes to us, but we do mutually agree that 
such a law exists, and that we are amenable to 
it.” 

“Q, yes, I agree with you on that point.” 

“Then allow me to ask whether with unde- 
viating fidelity through all the vicissitudes of 
your past life you have kept that law ?” 

He colored and coughed and tried to evade 
my point, but I looked straight into his eyes 
and said, ““ Have you ?” 

Then, after a pause of a few moments, he 
replied, “ Well, sir, to tell you the truth I must 
admit that I have not.” 

“Then what are you going to do about 


‘it ? You have been most positively asserting 


the immutability of law, and now you admit 
that you have been an habitual breaker of an 
immutable law. What can the law do for a 
law-breaker ?” 

I proceeded to show him that all human at- 
tempts to repair the breach by reformation or 
pennance or compensation were entirely in- 
adequate and irrelevant, and that if the Bible 
did not, through the incarnation, death, resvr- 
rection and mediation of the Son of God re- 
veal a ransom and a remedy adequate to the 
demands of the case there was none. No hu- 
man court can righteously acquit a guilty 
criminal, but, however incomprehensible the 
mystery, the fact is clearly revealed in the 
Bible that God can “be just, and the justifier 
of him that believeth in Jesus,” and will freely 
forgive and acquit every poor sinner who will 
confess and forsake his sins, and receive and 
trist Jesus Christ as an all-sufficient Sayiour. 
“As many as received Him, to them gave He 
power to become the sons of God.” This free 
gift implies a Divine act of acquittal at the 
bar of justice, a Divine communication of the 





“Rev. Taylor—Dear Sir: Your convincing 


arguments have covered all my points, and 
your kindly spirit has quite overcome my fool- 
ish prejudice against God’s truths. My wretch- 
ed infidelity! I am ashamed of it, and do and 
shall forever abandon it.” 


Beneficial Bacteria. 
So much is said of the disease-producing 


bacteria that people as a rule are apt to for- 


get the large classes of bacteria that are of 


direct advantage to mankind The chemical 


change in food which must take place to in- 
sure digestion is similar to that which bacteria 
produce in our food, hence it is reasonable to 
infer that inasmuch as the digestive organs 
are crowded with bacteria, these bacteria may 
assist in the digestive process. Experiments 
on chickens lead to the conclusion that this 
is so, besides this the useful bacteria furnish 
us with our vinegar; they probably develop 
the flavor of vanilla and chocolate; they fur- 
nish the ‘‘gamy’’ flavor of meats; they give 
the delicious flavor of butter; they give the 
characteristic flavor of all kinds of cheese; they 
account for the different flavorings of all kinds 
of wines, cider, etc. Altogether the field of 
the useful bacteria appears even larger than 
that of the deleterious, and no doubt we are 
now only at the beginning 

Prof. Norton says, in the ‘‘ Popular Science 
News,”’ ** it should be borne in mind that micro- 
scopic life is in the main, beneficent to hu- 
manity; that the varieties associated with 
disease are comparatively few, by comparison 
with the others, and, that in the case of the 
bacteria that have been definitely identified 
with specific diseases, it has never been satis- 
factorily demonstrated that they are the cause, 
and not the product, in such cases. Although 
some facts are positively known in bacteriology 
yet the conclusions drawn from them are mainly 
conjectural, and in this, as in other fields, it is 
not at all unlikely that the next generation 
will see the present teachings thrown out, and 
a general recasting of theories.’’ 








stupid and clumsy; it was so sluggish of move- 
ment that one might easily imagine a whole 
day expended in leading it to the water of a 
near-by stream and another day consumed in 


leading it back. It is probable, however, that 


water as well as food was brought to its pen. 
Certainly it is impossible to conceive of a do- 


mesticated brute more uncouth and strange. 
It was covered with long yellowish hair, con- 
siderable quantities of which were found in 
the ‘‘stables’’ aforesaid, together with such 
accumulations of droppings as proved long 
confinement. 

Incredulous of some of the facts reported, 
Dr. Nordenskiold, the famous naturalist and 
traveler, made a trip recently to Last Hope 
Inlet, in southern Patagonia, near which the 
remains were discovered, and investigated the 
matter for himself. He came back convinced, 
bringing with him an additional piece of ‘‘gry- 
potherium’’ hide, together with a few claws of 
the animal. Since then Dr. Rudolph Hauthal, 
geologist of the LaPlata Museum, has made 
further excavations on the spot, and has ob- 
tained many bones of the beasts, which were 
in such a remarkably fresh state of preservation 
that they only very slightly discolored and 
had lost none of their gelatine apparently. 
Remnants of cartilage, dried ligaments and 
shrivelled muscles were found attached to them 
in some cases. 

The reason for the excellent preservation of 
the remains was simply that the natives who 
domesticated the huge sloths, built the pens 
for them (in this instance at all events) in a 
cavern, where there was an exceeding dryness. 
Some of the bones were so white that they did 
not look as if they had been buried at all. 
Caves, as is well known, commonly afford 
conditions most favorable for the dry-curing 
and safe-keeping of animal skeletons, and 
much of the knowledge possessed by science 
respecting the earlier fauna of the earth has 
been furnished by these natural places of stor- 
age. Allof the material unearthed in this 
case has been obtained by digging beneath the 
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floor of an enormous chamber, which seems to 
have been enclosed formerly by rude walls 
built of rough stones. The enclosure was in 
fact a stable or corral, in which the ‘‘griffin 
beasts’’ were confined, and in one corner of 
it was discovered the great store of hay, evi- 
dently cut by the natives for forage ‘ius 

It was a short-legged, shapeless, ungainly 
brute, with four toes on each of its front feet 
and three toes on the hind feet. It fed on 
grasses and the leaves of trees, which latter 
it frequently uprooted, it being enormously 
strong, and one of its peculiarities was an ar- 
rangement of little bony processes put together 
like the stones of a pavement beneath its skin. 
These ossicles are irregular in shape and size, 
but in some parts were set in parallel rows 
quite symmetrically. They may have served 
to some extent the purpose of a coat of armor, 
the beast being incapable of running away and 
possessing no weapons of defence except its 
claws. Very likely the tiger already men- 
tioned was its most deadly and dreaded foe. 

It will be remembered, perhaps, that some 
years ago, footprints of supposed giant men 
were discovered in the neighborhood of Carson 
City, Nev. They were very interesting until 
it was ascertained that in reality they were 
fossil tracks of the ‘‘mylodon,’’ an extinct 
species of sloth slightly bigger than the ‘‘gry- 
potherium.’’ The footprints had been made 
in mud thousands of years ago, and the mud 
had hardened into rock, thus preserving them. 

There seem to have been three species of 
giant sloths on this hemisphere in ancient 
times. One, which was much the largest, 
now known as the megatherium, ranged from 
Patagonia as far north as Virginia, though 
occurring in the United States only in a small 
belt from Florida up. Another was the ‘‘my- 
lodon,’’ which ranged from Patagonia up 
through our western States into Oregon. Fi- 
nally there was the ‘“‘grypotherium ”’ which 
appear to have been exclusively South Ameri- 
can. These beasts were much like modern 
sloths, except that they were of enormous 
size and had long tails. If, as would seem 
to be the case, the primitive Patagonian suc- 
ceeded in domesticating one species of the 
mighty brutes, it was certainly a wonderful 
achievement. Apparently they utilized both 
the hair and the hide for some purposes, but 
there is no evidence that they tanned the lea- 
ther the pieces found in the cavern near Last 
Hope Inlet showing no signs of such a process. 
—Rene Bache in Boston Transcript. 

THE Use or TRACTs.—A man stepped into a 
horse-car in New York not long ago, and 
before taking his seat gave to each passenger 
a little card bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Look 
to Jesus when tempted, when troubled, when 
dying.”’ 

One of the passengers carefully read the 
card and put it in his pocket. As he left the 
car he said to the giver, ‘‘when you gave me 
this card I was on my way to the ferry in- 
tending to jump from the boat and drown 
myself. The death of my wife and son had 
robbed me of all desire to live, but this card 
has persuaded me to begin life anew. Good- 
day, and God bless you!”’ 

We adore the kind of Providence that led 
Philip to cross the path of the Ethiopian at 
the very moment when he was needed, but we 
































death, if that should be my portion. 













forget that the like thing occurs every day. | take each other in marriage. 
There is no such thing as chance in God’s' to see it accomplished, but leave this much for 
world, and those who seek to be led by the | thee to think about.’’ 

Spirit often find themselves messengers of 
mercy to some weary soul.—Parrish Visitor. 


Some Account of the Early Experience and Sub- 


sequent Travels of Ruth Newlin. 


(Continued from page 116.) 
As time passed on I allowed my mind to 


be more taken up with temporal things and 
often felt condemned for the same. 
tried to console myself that 1 was young and 
that many older than myself did not seem to 
be so watchful, that I might live to be old, 
and there would be time enough to think 
about religion in time to come. 
by little 1 gave way to listen to the grand 
deceiver of mankind. 
not care to look over the day when I retired 
at night or keep a very close watch over my 
words and actions. 
of merriment which would be called innocent 
in the eyes of the worldly-minded. 
so followed up by Divine goodness that after 
spending an afternoon in company with light 
and frivolous conversation I felt so heavy- 
hearted I could not enjoy myself, and wished 
to be alone to bemoan my condition and my 
disobedience to Him who had dealt so merci- 
fully with me and was yet striving with me 
to bring me nearer to himself. 
cies were not sufficient to break my stubborn 
will He was pleased. to send the rod of afflic- 
tion. I was taken down very suddenly with 
winter fever in a severe form, and was soon 
alarmingly ill. 


Yet I 


So little 


So much so that I did 


I was naturally a ‘lover 


Yet I was 


As his mer- 


My mother said to me that 
I was very sick and asked if | felt ready for 
I said 
I had not been as thoughtful as I should have 
been, I had been too thoughtless, and laughed 


and talked toomuch. From that time | became 
very anxious about my soul’s salvation both 


night and day. 

I could acknowledge that in days past. and 
gone the Lord had spoken peace to my now 
troubled, tossed and disconsolate soul, and 
that He had not forsaken me, but I had lived 
in forgetfulness of his great mercy to me, a 
poor unworthy creature. For some time I was 
very anxious to get well, for I knew I was not 
fit for Heaven and happiness. I resolved that 
if my health was restored, | would endeavor to 
live nearer than I haddone. Thanks be to the 
ever adorable name of my God; after I had 
suffered enough for my transgressions He was 
pleased again to speak peace to my almost, as 
I thought, lost soul. Yet even then | could 
not unreservedly say, ‘‘Not my will, O Lord, 
but thine be done.”’ I had faith to believe He 
would not take me out of the world in an un- 
prepared state. I soon began to recover and 
in a few weeks was restored to nearly my usual 
health, for which | felt very thankful; and 
was still favored with a calm and peaceful 
mind. The time had now almost arrived that 
I expected to be joined in marriage with Phin- 
eas Newlin, a brother of Ruth Mendenhall, 
whose acquaintance | had made while living 
with her. One day she called me to her bed- 
side and said, ‘‘I want to tell thee what I have 
been thinking about for some time past, and it 
has made such an impression on my mind, | 
think it right to tell thee. I feel like it will 
be right some day for Phineas and thee to 

















I shall not live 


I was so astonished I had no reply to make 
for I knew she had no outward evidence that 
it would beso. A similar impression had been 
very unexpectedly made on my mind some time 
before, which I was sure was no imagination 
of my own getting up. He also had the same 
impression, and 1 never could call it in ques- 
tion but that in Divine Providence we were 
called together, although he was so soon taken 
from me and many trials strewed my pathway. 
Our marriage was accomplished Fourth Month 
14th, 1842, at Mill Creek Meeting, in Hendrics 
Co., Indiana. A remarkably solemn feeling 
came over my mind just as I uttered the last 
sentence in the ceremony, ‘‘Until death shall 
separate us.”” And I thought afterward, ‘‘No 
wonder, for the time was short till death did 
separate us’’—only nine years, four months 
and fourteen days. 

We were now very happy, believing that 
what we had entered into had the Divine ap- 
probation. But, O, how soon did my affections 
run more on the gift than on the Giver, my 
great Deliverer, who had rescued my soul in dis- 
tress and had bestowed so many favors on me. 
I also began to conclude I would take a little 
more liberty in dress and be more like those 
I now associated with. With very little ex- 
ception I had always been satisfied with the 
privileges my dear parents thought best to 
allow me. And, too, I often thought I ought 
to be an example for the younger children, 
and by so doing make the burden lighter for 
them who had endeavored to bring us up ina 
manner becoming members of the religious 
Society of Friends. But now I thought | was 
some miles away from them, perhaps it would 
not be noticed so much by them. 

So I gave way little by little, until I lost the 
sweet peace and favor of God before I was fully 
aware of it. The things of the world had 
gained quite an ascendancy over me. I do not 
believe religion consists in dress, but I do be- 
lieve it is often as a hedge around us, especially 
in our youthful days. And as I gave way in 
this respect, a door was opened for departure 
in something else; so I became very indifferent 
about religion or good reading I would go to 
meeting on First-day, but would much rather 
stay at home in the middle of the week and 
work, and sometimes I did. My husband was 
a religious young man, and had been much con- 
cerned about his soul’s salvation since his 
thirteenth year. He would say, “‘let us go 
to meeting together, and I believe we shall 
lose nothing by it.’’ If I did not go he would 
go alone, and then I. would feel sad because I 
had not gone, but consoled myself that when 
we had more of the comforts of life about us 
I would then try to be more faithful in the at- 
tendance of meeting. 

So time passed on and when I did go | felt 
that I was like the door on its hinges: | went 
and came the same. So full of idle thoughts, 
wandering hither and thither, and when we 
came home on First-day if we did not have com- 
pany I would rather have taken up some work 
to do than hear my dear husband read in the 
Bible or some other good book, as was his 
practice to do, for which I at that time had lost 
my relish. I was very careful not to let him 
know my feelings, for 1 knew it would grieve 
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For “ THe FRIEND.” 
LINES 
In Remembrance of Margaret Hutchinson, an 
Aged Minister, who Died in the 
Autumn of 1849. 

Safe on the golden sands 
Which floor the beach of Paradise, while we, 
With struggling spirits and uplifted hands, 

Are out at sea. 


A kind, natural face, 
An aged form that every Sabbath day 
We watch to see in its accustomed place, 
Are gone away. 


But not forgot. The chord 
That bound the old and young, was childhood’s tie 
Fastened by warm caress and gentle word, 

Never to die. 


In thy old gallery seat, 

Dear Pastor of the flock! we see thee still; 

Thy step, thy look, the grasp we loved to meet, 
Our memories fill. 


And all thy tender care 
Over the wandering ones, thy spirit meek, 
Thy large compassion, even first to spare 
The blind, the weak. 


And when, too oft, we came 

To worship with a full and busy heart, 

From life’s bright pictures and its pleasant hum, 
Too hard to part, 


We miss thy trembling words, 
The world-bound spirit that could gently raise, 
Tuning to higher thoughts its inmost chords, 
And hymns of praise. 


Earnest, and plain, and few ; 
We listened, touched with their heart-tendering 
power, 
And poured the father’s waterings anew 
Of seed and flower. 


Pure tricklings of the stream 
That flows for healing from the Eternal Throne, 
We only saw the Gospel’s crystal gleam— 
Naught of thy own. 


We miss thy loving heart. 
That found its vent in kind words and good deeds, 
Planned in those heavenly places, where, apart, 
The Christian feeds. 


We miss thy noiseless worth 

That asked no notice, and we softly lay 

Its unction to our souls, while “earth to earth,” 
Sadly we say. 


Oh! when the heart lies still, 
When the eye closes; and the lip is cold, 
When the outgoings of an obedient will 
Its sounds have told; 


The memory, then, how sweet, 
That from the living lip but kindness fell, 
And words of love, learned at the Saviour’s feet, 
Or Sychar’s well. 
E. Luoyp, JR. 
Eleventh Mo. 1849. 


There is Time Enough Yet. 

Agnes McAllister, for some years a mission- 
ary in Africa, relates the following incident 
which happened when she was about seven 
years of age: 

“The preacher took for his text ‘There is 
time enough yet.’ I have forgotten most that 
he said ; but one story he told I have never 
forgotten. He said that in a certain place a 
little boy and girl lived, with their mother, 
very near the sea; and one day the children 
begged of their mother to let them go down to 
the seaside to play. She let them go, but told 
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them they must not stay too long, as the tide 
would be coming in and they might be over- 
taken and drowned. 

“They went down to the beach and found 
an old man sitting there. After they had 
played for alittle while they said, ‘ We must 
go home.’ But the old man said, ‘There is no 
hurry ; there is plenty of time yet.’ So the 
children went back to play, but after a short 
time said again, ‘ Well, it is time to go now.’ 
But the old man replied, ‘You need not 
hurry.’ ‘0,’ they said, ‘but our mother told 
us not to stay long on account of the tide. 
We would better go now.’ ‘Yes,’ said the old 
man, ‘but there is plenty of time. There is 
time enough yet to have another good play.’ 
So the children went back to play, and the 
tide came rushing in, and they were both car- 
ried out to sea and drowned. 

“By this story the preacher showed what 
God meant when He said that now was the 
time to seek salvation ; not by saying ‘ Don’t 
go home,’ but just ‘ There is time enough yet.’ 
God had warned us that there was danger, and 
the Holy Spirit was drawing our hearts to 
himself ; and it was for us to decide whether 
we would give Him our hearts now, while we 
were young, or listen to the devil and be lost. 
That very afternoon I decided that I would 
give God my heart, for there was not ‘time 
enough yet.’ Then and there | yielded my 
heart to God, and from that time I sought to 
do God’s will.” 








wee “ THE FRIEND.” 
The Reward of Leisure. 


Leisure is the reward of labor. Restful 
competence follows years of toil, evening’s re- 
pose a day of work, and summer holidays are 
earned by months of struggle. But rest 
brings refreshment, calmness, strength — 
power to labor more and better, to reap richer 
fruits from labor. The reward of leisure is 
more work. 

The summer holidays of 1900 have come 
and gone. Before their coming the school 
year of 1899-1900 of The Friends’ Freedmen 
Association had closed, and Friends have since 
had time to ponder upon what has been done 
and what remains to do. 

They will remember the good results, the 
large school maintained, the farm improved, 
and will wish for no less from the year at 
hand. They will have been strengthened to 
desire even more. One of their desires (though 
still in embryo) has shown a sign of form and 
movement. 

A Friend has offered $1000 toward an In- 
dustrial Building. For $3000 more we believe 
one can be erected and equipped. Such a 
building is most desirable. It may be called, 
in the phrase of to-day, “a paramount issue.” 
But if “ paramount,” another is more “imme- 
diate.” 

The immediate issue is the need of prompt 
cash,—cash for current monthly salaries and 
winter expenses. Last year left the Associa- 
tion penniless. 

At the large Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion, held at Twelfth Street Meeting House in 
Yearly Meeting week, much interest was 
evinced, and the Executive Committee for the 
present year were directed to spend on the ac- 
count of the Association $1875 for carrying 
on the school. The Board have, in conse- 
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quence, employed the teachers over again, and 
are confronted with a monthly list of salaries 
and expenses of $312.50. Last year left us 
penniless. 

Dr. James E. Rhoads once nobly called The 
Freedmen’s Association “A part of the Chris- 
tian work of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting.” 
Could not every member thereof, interested in 
this work, be willing to forward to our Treas- 
urer, with their own contribution; at least an- 
other from some Friend whom they may be 
able to interest in the good work? We trust 
that our old stand-bys among Friends who 
have come up from summer holidays will “not 
be weary,” but will rejoice “in well doing,” 
and that Friends everywhere throughout the 
Yearly Meeting will quickly rally to support 
the Association. 

William S. Vaux, Jr., 515 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, is Treasurer of the As- 
sociation. RICHARD Woop. 


Notes from Others. 


HIGHER EDUCATION HALTED FOR EDUCATION IN 
LOWER MorALs.—When we heard the report away 
from this borough that the public schools had been 
closed on account of a horse race, we said it could 
not be true, but later the sad truth was confirmed, 
and we record it in these columns with shame. It 
simply shows how such low-grade and dangerous 
amusements stealthily lead the unwary, until the 
future stability of morality and Christianity in this 
borough are now seriously threatened. 

This breeder of iniquity was launched under the 
gentle term of “Gentleman’s Driving Park”—-no 
money to change hands; oh, no; and thus the ser- 
pent got his head in, and gradually more, until now 
he is in tail and all, and it is horse-racing for 
money. One man lost one hundred dollars that his 
family badly needed; and we don’t know how many 
more fared the same. — Chester County Times, 
Parkesburg. 





John Hay, United States minister to London 
under President McKinley, and formerly one of the 
editors of the New York Tribune, says that there 
is no help from alcoholic stimulants in literary 
work temporarily or on occasions requiring unusual 
effort or at any other time, and he agrees with 
James Parton and Sydney Smith in their testimony 
against alcoholic stimulants for literary workers. 
In answer to the question whether drinking among 
literary men was increasing, he replied: ““‘ No; it 
is decreasing, so far as my observation goes.” 





THE ONLY “CHRISTIAN DAILy.”—What is said 
to be the “ only Christian daily newspaper in the 
world ” is to be found in Montreal, where it was 
established over half a century before the author 
of “In His Steps” painted the imaginary difficulties 
of such a journal. The Christian Commonwealth, 
London, thus speaks of it: 

“The Montreal Witness has been in existence for 
fifty-four years, and has now a constituency of 
200,000 readers. It has from the first refused ad- 
vertisements of strong drink, tobacco, theatres and 
quack medicines, and thus sacrifices at least £10,- 
000 a year. And yet it is asplendid success. The 
paper was originated as The Weekly Witness by a 
sturdy Scotch Christian and temperance advocate, 
John Dougall. His son, John Redpath Dougall, 
persuaded him to convert it into an evening half- 
penny organ. This son has carried on the tradi- 
tions of his father. He refuses all business alli- 
ances with Belial, and allows no space to theatre 
and sporting gossip. He has made foes in plenty, 
and attempts have been made to blow up his works 
with dynamite. To his sturdy character is ascribed 
the fact that none of the Canadian dailies issue 
Sunday editions.”—Literary Digest. 
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War KILLs OFF THE STRONGEST MEN.—War is 
the greatest agent in the degeneracy of the human 
race. The men who go to war are selected from 
the best physical types of nations, and who can tell 
how much nations lose by the loss of these men 
without descendants? The great civil war, in 
which more than 1,000,000 Americans fell, was a 
tremendous set-back to this country. Many once 
great families are no longer prominent. Their men 
fell in war. 

A certain resolute statesman, says “war is 
strengthening.” If war is so good and has such 
beneficial effects as he would have us believe, why 
should we allow any of these good effects to get 
outside this country? Why not have a little civil 
war of our own between Illinois and New York, two 


War i is not a factor i in n grow th; it is simply an out- 
growth of barbarism. The remedy for human ills 
comes in peace.—David Starr Jordan. 





It is recorded as an evidence of the energy of the 
Methodist Church in the Philippines, that it already 
has three churches organized at Manila. One is of 
English-speaking members, and numbers fifty; one 
is of Filipinos, and numbers two hundred, and the 
other is Chinese, and numbers five members. The 
sale of the Bible and Testament is progressing at 
the rate of a thousand a month. 





“The highest conception that has ever entered 
the mind of man is that of God and the Father of 
all men—the one blood—the universal brotherhood. 
It was not evolved, but revealed. The natural man 
lives to be ministered unto—he lays his imposts 
upon others. He buys slaves that they may fan 
him to sleep, bring him the jeweled cup, dance be- 
fore him, and die in the arena for his sport. Into 
such a world there came a King, ‘not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister. The rough winds 
fanned his sleep; He drank of the mountain brook, 
and made not the water wine for himself; would 
not use his power to stay his own hunger, but had 
compassion on the multitude. He called them He 
had bought with a great price no more servants, 
but friends. He entered the bloody arena alone, 
and, dying, broke all chains and brought life and 
immortality to light.”—Ex-President Harrison, in 
the Missouri Council. 

Although the population of England increases at 
the rate of about 300,000 a year, the number of 
First-day schools is everywhere decreasing. The 
London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
writes: “In the Church of England they have fallen 
off by 7,000. The Baptists report a decrease of 
7,000, the Calvinistic Methodists of 4,200, the Pres- 
byterians of 1,200, the United Methodist Free 
Church of 3,000, the Free Church of Scotland of 
4,300, and other denominations complain of similar 
losses. The figures given show a decrease of 32,- 
000 in one year.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—A Washington despatch says it has 
been definitely decided that the foreign Ministers in Pekin 
shall conduct any negotiations that may be necessary 
with the Chinese government, in place of confiding these 
to slow moving commissions to be sent from each country 
to Pekin. 

There is reason to believe that the diplomatic efforts of 
the Administration are now being devoted to obtaining 
a general agreement from all the Powers, guaranteeing 
the integrity of the Chinese and the preservation of the 
open door. 

Washington advices state that the great nations of the 
world are practically in accord as to the indemnity de- 
mands to be made on China, and that the amount agreed 
upon is $200,000,000, the largest sum ever demanded by 
one nation from another. It is expected that China will 
agree to the punishment of the guilty leaders in the late 
insurrection. 

The strike of the miners in the anthracite coal regions 
of Pennsylvania is believed to be practically ended. The 
operators’ offers of an increase of ten per cent. in wages 
and the abolishment of the sliding scale having been ac- 
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cepted by the miners. It is said the increase will amount 
to about $4,000,000 a year in wages more than the an- 
thracite employes formerly received. This estimate is 
based on the total wages earned by the miners last year.” 

In the New York Central Railroad service twenty years 
ago the aggregate proportion of men discharged for 
drunkenness was twenty per cent., but now it is said with 
30,000 men in the employ of the company less than one 
per cent. is dropped from the rolls for that cause. 

Until the boundaries of the United States are changed, 
the geographical centre will remain in northwestern Kan- 
sas, near Hill City. 

The number of postage stamps printed last year is 
stated to have been 4,026,452,574. 

On Tenth Month 1st there were in the Philippines 71,- 
528 American troops of all grades. About 25,000 of these 
are to be withdrawn during the next six months, and, it 
is given out at Washington, that the more than 45,000 
men who will be left on duty will be only enough to hold 
Manila, leaving the rest of Luzon and the other islands 
in control of the natives. 

In an address to the citizens of Philadelphia the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred says, among other things: “ Mis- 
government under the present Administration of our city 
affairs surpasses all previous experience.” “Philadelphia 
continues to be notorious for corrupt politics.” 

During the season just closed thirty-four sealing 
schooners took 16,000 skins in Behring Sea. The spring 
schooners took 16,517 skins, bringing the total for the 
season up to 32,517. Only 55 branded seals were killed. 

Among leading South and Central American diplo- 
matists in Washington, consideration is being given to a 
plan for establishing an International Court of Arbitra- 
tion similar to The Hague tribunal, but having jurisdiction 
over countries of the Western Hemisphere, and with 
headquarters probably in Washington. 

Women have the right to vote for Presidential candi- 
dates in Colorado, Utah, Wyoming and Idaho. 

The gold in the United States Treasury on the twenty- 
sixth of Tenth Month amounted to $451,477,404, the 
highest point ever reached. 

The number of miles of new railroad constructed in 
1899 was 4528.51, as compared with 3199.12 miles in 
1898 and 2161.16 miles in 1897. 

A remarkable fall in the prices of manufactures in 
nearly all of the great classes is shown by the official 
figures of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. Comparing 
prices at the beginning of the Tenth Month with those at 
the beginning of the present year, a fall of from ten per 
cent. to forty per cent. is shown. While nearly all of the 
figures relating to manufactured articles show a reduction. 
Nearly all figures on prices of farm products show an ad- 
vance during the same time. Among these are corn, 
wheat, barley, cotton, cotton seed and hogs. 

“There have been filed 34,000 claims for pensions on 
account of the Spanish-American War up to Tenth Month 
22nd. 

Statistics show that the total number of pupils in all 
schools, elementary secondary and higher, public and pri- 
vate, for the year ended Seventh Month 1, 1899, was 
16,738,362, of which the number enrolled in the common 
schools, elementary and secondary, was 15,138,715. 

The population of the State of California is 1,485,053, 
against 1,218,130 in 1890. This is an increase of 270,923, 
or 22.9 per cent. 

Massachusetts has the largest number of cities of 25,- 
000 inhabitants or upwards, namely 20, and is followed 
by Pennsylvania, with 18, and New York, with 12. 

There are now about 64,000 men in the regular army 
and 33,000 in the volunteer regiments—a total of some 
97,000 men. In the Seventh Month next, unless legislation 
to the contrary is enacted, it is to be reduced to 27,000 
men. 

There were 396 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 30 more than the previous 
week and 54 more than the corresponding week of 1899. 
Of the foregoing, 206 were males and 190 females: 46 
died of consumption; 43 of inflammation of the lungs and 
surrounding membranes; 14 of diphtheria; 17 of apoplexy; 
10 of cancer, and 7 of typhoid fever. 

Cotton closed on a basis of 9c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.30 to $2.50; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.30 to $3.45; Western winter, straight, 
$3.40 to $3.60; spring, straight, $3.65 to $3.90; city mills, 
straight, $3.40 to $3.60. 

GrAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 704 to T0c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 44% to 44¥c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 28 to 284c. 

BEEF CATTLE. — Extra, 53 to 53c.; good, 5 to 5tc. ; me- 
dium, 44 to 4c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Extra, 4} to 44c.; good, 33 to 4c.; 
common, 1} to 2; spring lambs, 3 to 6c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 7 to Tic. 
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ForEIGN—A preliminary convention between China and 
the combined Powers has been proposed by Prince Ching 
and Li Hung Chang: “ Article 1 says that laying a siege 
to the Legations of foreign Ministers is high offence 
against one of the important principles of international 
law. No country can possibly tolerate such a thing. 
China acknowledges her great fault in this respect, and 
promises that it will never occur again. Article 2. China 
admits her liability to pay an indemnity for the various 
losses sustained on this occasion, and the Powers will 
each appoint officials to examine and present all claims 
for a final consultation and settlement. China asks that 
when peace negotiations begin an armistice shall be de- 
clared.” 

Peace negotiations are said to have been begun at 
Pekin. Commissioner Rockhill will act as adviser of 
Minister Conger in the proceedings. 

Two prominent men in China, whose lives had been de- 
manded by the European powers, have suffered death— 
one at least by his own act. The Chinese commissioners 
announce that the Imperial Government will punish the 
guilty leader of the Boxer outbreak. 

According to official reports at Canton, all the cities 
in the Hui-Chow prefectures are still holding out, the 
rebels confining themselves to capturing villages and 
slaughtering isolated bodies of imperial troops. 

It is feared that during next winter there will be a ter- 
rible famine in North China. Winter will soon set in 
there, and fearful suffering is almost sure to occur in 
consequence of the operations of the allied troops. The 
food resources of Pekin and vicinity are even now prac- 
tically cut off, and the Chinese are suffering for subsist- 
ence. 

A recent despatch from Pretoria says: The Transvaal 
was proclaimed a part of the British Empire, the pro- 
clamation being attended with impressive ceremonies. 
The Boers continue a guerrilla warfare. 

Turkey has been taking a census, and finds that the 
number of Mohammedans in the world is 196,500,000. 
Of these 18,000,000 are in Turkey in Europe, 99,000,000 
in Western Asia and Hindostan, 20,000,000 in China, 36,- 
500,000 in Northern and Northeastern Africa, and 23,- 
000,000 are scattered in other parts of the world. 

The remains of an ancient galley have been found six 
feet below the surface at Tottenham marshes during the 
excavations for the new reservoirs of the East London 
Water Company. It is supposed to have belonged to the 
Danes, who were defeated by King Alfred in 894 A. D. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 74. 

James Hobson, agent, Ireland, £6 12 shillings, being 
£1 for Daniel Alesbury, vols. 74 and 75, and 10 shillings 
each for Henry Bell, John Douglas, Charles Elcock, 
Forster Green, Frances Green, T. M. Haughton, Isaac 
Pearson, Henry A. Uprichard, William White and John 
F. Duguid, Scotland, and 12 s. for Susan Williams, 2 s. for 
extra papers, &c. 

Ges” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 
Public Meeting Landowne, Pa, 

A meeting for worship is appointed by authority of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa., to be held in the meeting- 
house at Lansdowne, Pa., Fifth-day evening, the 15th 
inst., at eight o’clock. 








Bible Association of Friends in America. 


The ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION will be 
held in the Lecture Room of Friends’ Select School, 140 
N. Sixteenth St., on Fourth-day, Eleventh Month 7th, 
1900, at 8 o’clock, P. M. Friends generally are invited to 
attend. WILLIAM T. ELKINTON, Sec’y. 





DIED, on the twenty-seventh of Ninth Month, 1900, at 
her home in West Branch, Iowa, ANN D. Leecn, wife of 
Thomas Leech, in the eighty-first year of her age. She 
was a highly esteemed elder and member of Hickory Grove 
Monthly and Particular Meeting of Friends. She had been 
a life-long member of the Society, and was firmly attached 
to its principles and testimonies as held by early Friends; 
of which her general conversation and deportment gave 
evidence, as of one dwelling in the fear and counsel of the 
Lord. 

——,, in West Chester, Eighth Month 10th, 1900, MarY 
ANN TAYLOR, wife of the late Thomas B. Taylor, in the 
eighty-fourth year of her age ; a beloved member of Bir- 
mingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





WILLIAM H. PIL E'S SONS, PRINTERS: 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





